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‘* Yes,” replied her sister, “it rains almost all 
the time now, I think. Whenever we are invit- 
ed to go out and spend the day, it begins to rain 
—or if we get ready to ride, down pours the 
rain—or if any of our little friends are coming to 
see us, up comes a dark cloud, and though I 
keep hoping it will move itself off as pretty white 
clouds do, and though I try to think the sun will 
shine presently, it grows darker and darker, till 
the little drops begin to patter on the window. 
Oh, dear! how it keeps on raining. I wish it 
would stop.” 

‘For shame, Lucy,” said her mother, ‘ to be 
so discontented and complaining. Why are you 
so dissatisfied with the weather? You have a 
comfortable dwelling to shelter.you—every thing 


S> about your house is pleasant—and you have a 


ANECDOTES OF HORSES, 


‘A little girl, the daughter of a gentleman in 
Warwickshire, playing on the banks of a canal 
which runs through his grounds, had the misfor- 
tune to fall in, and would in all probability have 
been drowned, had not a little pony, which had 
been long kept in the family, plunged into the 
stream, and brought the child safely ashore with- 
out the slightest injury. 

‘‘ The following interesting fact was witnessed 
by Dr. Plunket, Bishopof Meath. A gentleman 
had a white pony, which became extremely at- 
tached to a little dog that lived with him in the 
same stable, and whenever the horse was rode 
out, the dog universally ran by its side. One 
day, when the groom took out the pony for exer- 
cise, and accompanied as usual by his canine 
friend, they met a large dog, who very violently 
attacked the diminutive cur; upon which the 
horse reared ou his hind legs, and to the aston- 
iehy, ui the groom and the bystanders, so ef- 
tectually fought his friend’s battle with his fore 
feet, that the aggressor found it his interest to 
scamper off at full speed, and never again ven- 
tured to assail the small dog. 

[ Youth’s Keepsake, published by W. Crosby & Co. Boston. 








NARRATIVE. 








THE RAINY DAY. 

Late in the afternoon of a rainy day, Lucy 
and her sister stood at the window watching the 
rain as it poured steadily down, noticing the bits 
of sticks that floated along the swollen gutters, 
and pitying those persons who, either with or 
without umbrellas, were hurrying along the 
streets. 
“Oh,” said Lucy, “‘how it does rain, rain, 
rain. I should think all the water would be 
poured out of the sky, and that there would be 
none left for next time.” 
‘* Oh,” said little Bell, “‘ there must always be 

a great deal up there; because it has rained a 
great many times.” 


dear little sister to be your companion and play- 
mate. Why need the rain distress you?” 

‘*Oh, mother, I don’t exactly know why; but 
I get tired of looking at it and hearing it ; and 
besides 1] do not see why it need rain so much. 
If it just sprinkled enough to refresh the plants 
and water them like a great watering pot, it would 
be very nice.” 

‘Don’t you think, Lucy, you could regulate 
it exactly right if you had charge of the rain de- 
partment?” said her mother. You must think 
that He 

Who bids the clouds with plenteous rain 

Refresh the thirsty earth again, 

does it not in the best manner, or you would not 
find fault. You do not regard this subject as St. 
Paul did, who declares it was one of the means 
made use of by God as a witness to testify to his 
wisdom and kindness,—“ in that he did good and 
gave us rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.” Acts 
xiv. 17.” 

Then Mrs. Lane told Lucy to get her Bible 
and look out some passages of Scripture which 
she would name to her, and which she said she 
thought she would find more profitable than to 
look out of the window and complain about the 
weather. 

Lucy got her Bible as her mother desired, and 
Bell stood near to listen. The first passage she 
read was as follows : 

‘The Lord shall open unto thee his good trea- 
sure, the heaven to give the rain unto thy land 
in his season, and to bless all the work of thy 
hand.” Deut. xxviii. 12. 

Mrs. Lane then told Lucy to turn to the 65th 
Psalm, and to read from the 9th verse to the 
close of the Psalm, which she did in these words: 

** Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: 
thou greatly enrichest it with the river of God, 
which is full of water; thou preparest them corn, 
when thou hast so provided for it. Thou water- 
est the ridges thereof abundantly; thou settlest 
the furrows thereof; thou makest it soft with 
showers; thou blessest the springing thereof. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, and 
thy paths drop fatness. They drop upon the 
pastures of the wilderness ; and the little hills re- 
joice on every side. The pastures are clothed 
with flocks; the valleys also are covered over 


Mrs. Lane then told Lucy about the land of 
Judea; how highly prized rain was there—and 
how a spring or well of water was considered 
one of the greatest treasures; and that having 
but few rivers or streams, and not as frequent 
rains as we have, they were often reduced to 
great suffering for necessary drink for man and 
beast; and that sometimes, in consequence of 
drought, the ground became so dry that the crops 
all failed, and a famine ensued. 

Lucy listened attentively to all her mother 
told her and then said: ‘* Well, dear mother, 
will you tell me what makes the rain, and how 
it is kept up in the clouds?” 

‘Yes, my child,” said her mother, “TI will 


ing to have a clear sunset after all, and in the 
morning I will show you how clouds are formed.” 

The next morning the sun rose bright, and 
Mrs. Lane called the children early and told them 
to dress quickly and look out of the window. 
They were not long in doing as she desired. 
“Oh!” said Isabel, look, sister, look what a 
thick fog covers the lake.” ' 

“Yes,” said Lucy, ‘‘and see how it moves 
along. There is part of it going off—it is ris- 
ing; oh how it sails upward; and see, it looks 
very much like what the clouds are made of.” 

‘*No wonder it should, my child,” said Mrs. 
Lane, ‘for it is a real cloud, and this is the way 
clouds are formed.” 

‘Why, mother,” said Lucy, ‘I thought they 
were something like wool soaked full of water, 
and that when the wind moved them about one 
way and another they were pressed so closely to- 
gether that the rain poured out.” 

‘I’m not surprised you had such an idea,” re- 
plied her mother, “it is not at all an unnatural 
one for a little child. They have so much the 
appearance of wool that they are sometimes call- 
ed ‘the fleecy clouds.’ Now look at the little 
cloud how high it has risen; and there are oth- 
er portions following, some of which are of a 
darker hue than others.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Isabel, ‘‘ there’s a piece of fog go- 
ing to make another cloud.” 

‘“The more proper name for it is vapor, my 
dear. Did you never notice the vapor or steam 
that rises from the spout of the tea-kettle?” 

**Oh, yes, mother, very often.” 

‘Well, this is occasioned by the water be- 
coming heated. Just so when the sun warms 
the water in the oceans, rivers and streams; it 
causes it to rise and make the clouds we see in 
the air. This vapor is constantly rising from the. 
lakes, seas, and other collections of water when 
the sun shines, and also from the ground when 
it is moist. It is rising when you do not per- 
ceive it as you do now. Assoon as the sun sets, 
that which was rising begins to descend, and 
this is what is called dew, which only falls in the 
evening, for what is called the morning dew is 
that which falls in the evening and remains on 
the surface of the ground all night. It was by 
means of dew that the ground was refreshed 
when first it was clothed with grass, and plants 
and herbs, for it is said ‘the Lord God had not 





with corn; they shout for joy, they also sing.” 





caused it to rain upon the earth,—but there 


tell you to-morrow morning. See, we are go- . 
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went up a mist from the earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground.” Gen. ii. 5,6. This 
mist was what we usually call dew when it 
descends.” 

“Why, mother,” said Lucy, ‘ I always thought 
the dew was a little tiny shower, which fell every 
evening and morning.” 

** You may perhaps properly call it a shower, 
but as I said, it falls only in the evening. As 
soon as the sun ceases to shine on the oceans, 
lakes, and rivers, the vapor ceases to rise because 
it is no longer heated, and a part of that which 
was in the air rising up to form clouds descends 
as dew, which in winter is called frost. You 
can perceive it on a cold morning when there is 
no snow on the ground. It gives a white ap- 
pearance to the blades of grass.” 

*« And what becomes of that which goes up to 
make clouds?” 

“‘When they become heavy with water they 
descend, in rain in summer, or snow in winter. 
The rain which falls upon the hills and moun- 
tains, running down their sides first form little 
rivulets, then joining together make larger 
streams, which pour their waters into the lakes, 
seas, and oceans, and again ascend in vapor. 
Now see, my child,” continued Mrs. Lane, ‘in 
what a beautiful manner God waters and fertil- 
izes the earth. If the vapors should cease to 
rise, we should have brooks and streams but for 
a very short time, for they would all run into the 
great oceans, and leave the channels dry. Some- 
times I have seen the channel of a small brook 
entirely dry during the summer ; so it would be 
with all the rivers, great and small; and we 
should have no water in our wells, for if the va- 
por should cease to rise, there could be no rain 
to soak into the ground and feed the springs 
which supply our wells of water—these would 
also become dry; and all the plants and grain 
and grass would wither and die, and the earth 
itself would be baked hard by the sun, and there 
would be great cracks in it, and neither map or 
beast could live. Now, Lucy, do you not think 
we should be grateful to God who covereth the 
heayen with clouds, and who prepareth rain for 
the earth: Psa. cxlvii. 8; and who promised 
rain, as a great blessing, for he says to the Jews, 
‘If ye shall hearken diligently unto my command- 
ments which I command you this day, to love the 
Lord your God, and to serve him with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, that I will give you 
the rain of your land in his due season, the first 
rain and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather 
in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil; and I 
will send grass in thy fields for thy cattle, that 
thou mayest eat and be full.” Deut. xi. 18, 
14, 15.” 

“Oh, yes, mother,” said Lucy, “I did not 
know what a dreadful thing it is to be without 
rain.” 

‘Though God usually maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust, (Matt. v. 45,) yet he 

threatens to ‘shut up the heavens, that there be 
no rain, and that the land yield not her fruit,’ 
Deut. xi. 17, as a punishment if his people for- 
sake his law ;. and there is an account in the Bi- 
ble when this threatening was fulfilled, and God 
withheld the rain for the space of three years 
and six months, as a punishment on the Israel- 
ites for their wickedness. 

‘At this time, Ahab was king over Israel, and 
it is said to him, that ‘ he did evil in the sight of 
the Lord above all that were before him,’ and 
that ‘he did more to provoke the Lord God of 
Israel to anger, than all the kings of Israel that 
were before him.’ 1 Kings, xvi. 30, 33. 

“Elijah, who was at this time chief of the 
prophets, said of Ahab, ‘as the Lord God of Is- 
rael liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not 
be dew nor rain these years, but according to my 
word,’ 1 Kings, xvii, 1. In a short time the 
grass began to look brown—the trees withered— 
the wells failed—the channels of the rivers be- 





came dry—the crops perished, and there was 
great distress throughout the land. So much 
was this the case, that Ahab the king said, ‘Go 
into the land, unto all fountains of water, and 
unto all brooks; peradventure we may find grass 
to save the horses and mules alive, that we lose 
not all the beasts,’ (1 Kings, xviii. 5;) and it was 
not until the people, who had turned to the wor- 
ship of idols, were assembled together at Mount 
Carmel, by the command of Elijah, to witness a 
mighty miracle, that by a public acknowledge- 
ment of Jehovah as their God this severe punish- 
ment was removed. For when the people saw 
how unable their idol god was to help them, 
though earnestly entreated—and how, when 
Elijah prayed, ‘Hear me, O Lord, hear me; 
that this people may know that thou art the 
Lord God, and that thou hast turned their heart 
back again,’—the Lord manifested his willing- 
ness to hear and his power to act; ‘they fell on 
their faces; and they said, The Lord he is God, 
the Lord he is God.’ Then Elijah said unto 
Ahab, ‘ Get thee up, eat and drink ; for there is 
a sound of abundance of rain;’ and accordingly 
we are told ‘that the heaven was black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a great rain.’ 
This interesting account you will find in 1 
Kings xviii. 

‘And now, my dear little Lucy,” said her 
mother, ‘* what do you think about the propriety 
of finding fault about the rain.” 

**Oh, mother, I never shall do so again. I 
shall always think about these things you have 
been explaining to me, which I did not know be- 
fore ; and whenever I see the rain, I shall re- 
member the beautiful verses from the Bible I 
have been reading, and think of the goodness of 
God in watering the ground.” —S. S. Journal. 








THE NURSERY. 








THE OPEN GRAVE, 

It was on a bright, sunshiny morning, early in 
the summer, that Sarah Thornton set off to the 
Sunday School, with a light heart and-a smiling 
face, having her hymn-book in her hand, and 
looking into it now and then, as she went along, 
to satisfy herself that she was perfect in the 
verses which her teacher had marked for her to 
learn. But there was something that Sarah 
thought of much more than of the verses; some- 
thing she had been thinking of for many days 
before, and which now employed her mind, when 
it ought to have been employed about better 
things. She was dressed in a new frock, and her 
straw bonnet had been trimmed anew; so that 
she was quite sure her appearance would excite 
a great deal of attention in the school, and she 
was silly enough to feel both pride and pleasure 
in the expectation of surpassing her companions. 
Foolish child! she did not consider how far she 
was outshone by the meadow flowers around 
her, and the gay butterfly that fluttered over her 
head ! 

She tripped onward, and soon came to a clear 
and quiet brook, in which, as it glistened in the 
sunbeams, she could see her own figure reflect- 
ed—dress, bonnet, ribbons, and all. She would 
have been sorry to have any one know how long 
she stood to gaze; but, after some minutes had 
passed, she recollected that she must hasten to 
school, or she would lose the ticket for early at- 
tendance ; and, accordingly, she crossed the lit- 
tle bridge, and quickly hurried on. Her way 
lay through the village churchyard ; and, just as 
she entered it, close by the path, she saw an 
open grave, the earth heaped up on each side, 
and wooden boards laid down ina manner which 
showed that the burial would soon take place. 
Sarah could not help shuddering as she passed, 
and observed that the grave was small as if in- 
tended for a child; but she did not like'to think 
upon such a sad subject, and before she arrived 
at the school, she had dismissed it from her 
mind. 


Sarah’s vanity, and its cause, did not Jong es- 
cape the notice of her teacher. 





She grieved to © 


see the look of triumph with which the little girl | 


returned the admiring glances of her schovl-fel- 
lows. It was plain that her heart was full of 
pride; and her teacher knew that there could be 
no room for ‘thoughts of Christ and things di- 
vine,” while this hateful sin had such dominion 
there. 

The day was spent in the usual manner; but I 
am sorry to say that Sarah paid little attention to 
her book. Nor was this all; but her light and 
careless behaviour when in the house of God, 
plainly showed that she was not seeking to wer- 
ship him “in spirit and in truth.” One sin nat- 
urally leads on to another ; and thus Sarah’s in- 
dulgence of a foolish vanity made it easy for her 
to forget her duty, not only to her teacher, but 
to God. In the afternoon, when the scholars 
were dismissed, she again took her hymn-book 
in her hand, and was about to hasten home; 
but her teacher came up to her, and gently draw- 
ing her aside, she said, ‘*I am going to call upon 
little Anne Harvey’s mother; and, if you like, 
you may go with me, to see your school-fellow 
for the last time.” 

Sarah knew that Anne Harvey was dead; 
and since she came to school, she had heard that 
the grave she saw in the morning had been pre- 
pared for her; so she thanked her teacher, and 
said she should like to go, for she wished to look 
at poor Anne in her coffin, having never seen a 
dead body, and she almost wondered what death 
could mean. 

When they arrived at the house, they 
found the poor mother in great distress, but 
she seemed comforted by the visit of Sarah’s 
teacher, who reminded her that the departed 
child had known and loved the blessed Saviour, 
and was doubtless taken from this sinful world, 
to be “forever with the Lord.” After a few 
more words, the poor woman led the way to the 
darkened room where Anne was Jaid, and Sa- 
rah and her teacher followed in sad and thought- 
ful silence. 

Sarah trembled as she approached the bed, 
and felt afraid to turn her eyes towards the 
coffin; yet she need not have been afraid, for 
little Anne was lying there so peacefully, that, at 
the first glance, you might have supposed she 
was only sleeping. But the face was pale and 
cold; so very cold, that Sarah started when she 
touched the thin, white cheek; and the tears 
filled her eyes as she remembered how often she 
had seen Anne come into the school-room, with 
a healthful and happy face, and a kind smile for 
all around ! 

‘* Sarah,” said her teaciier, as they stood to- 
gether beside the coffin, ‘‘ you see this lifeless, 
decaying body, which will soon be placed in the 
grave, to return to the dust. You know that the 
soul is not here ; it is gone, we trust, to join the 
happy ones in heaven, having been washed in the 
precious blood of Christ, which ‘ cleanseth from 
all sin.” Do you think it is of any consequence 
now whether Anne was rich or poor in this world, 
or whether she was envied or despised by those 
who knew her here?” 

‘* No, ma’am,” answered Sarah, whispering, 
‘for she was here a very little time; but she 
will live in heaven forever and ever.” 

‘¢ She was a poor child,” continued the teach- 
er; she had no money; and her clothes were 
plain and coarse; her bonnet and shoes were old, 
and her frock had been mended many times. 
Do you remember this ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Sarah, looking down. 

**And suppose she had been rich and gaily 
clothed, would it have. made any difference to 
this poor body, that is so soon to be buried in 
the grave?” 

‘Oh no! ma’am,” replied Sarah, with ear- 
nestness. 

‘¢But think, if she had not loved her Bible, 





nor thought of death, nor prayed to have her 
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sins forgiven ; if she had set her heart on world- 
ly things, or on fine clothes, just to adorn this 
dying body ; if she had died in ignorance of her 
Saviour, and of the only way to heaven, what 
must have become of her soul?” 

There was a long and solemn pause ; for Sa- 
rah felt her teacher’s reproof, and conscience 
also told her of her sin. At length, her kind 
friend again addressed her. ‘ Which, then, 
should we think of first,” she asked, ‘* and care 
for most earnestly; the body, that dies and must 
decay; or the soul, that can never, never die, 
but must live to be happy or miserable forever?” 

Sarah could not answer; but she wept bitter- 
ly, as the teacher went on to warn her of the sad 
consequences that must follow, if she did not 
seek the help of God to enable her to resist her 
evil inclinations. And, as she went home, she 
tried to pray that the compassionate Saviour 
would forgive her, and mercifully lead her into 
his good ways. 

My young readers, whenever you are tempted, 
like Sarah, to be vain of the clothes which your 
kind parents may provide for your comfort, re- 
member that the poor dying body, which you are 
so anxious to adorn, must soon return to dust; 
and let it be your chief concern, that your im- 
mortal soul may be clothed in the righteousness 
of Christ; that so, when death shall come, you 
may be received into the kingdom of his glory. 














MORALITY. 
THE CHOICE, 

‘“‘f shall not study any longer,” exclaimed 
Albert, carelessly throwing down his book, and 
overthrowing his chair, as he rose from the ta- 
ble. My father has given me permission to 
choose for myself, and I will no longer pore over 
these musty books.” 

‘“*What has discouraged you?” inquired Ed- 
mund, looking up, with anxiety, from the work 
which they had been diligently examining. ‘’Tis 
all study, study, study,” said the other. ‘I’m 
sick of it. I’m sick of attending to-one thing ;” 
and he left the room, without giving his compan- 
ion time to expostulate. 

Edmund continued in his course of study, and 
about a week after, he heard that his friend was 
engaged in the employment of an eminent mer- 
chant, and was delighted with his new business. 

A year had not rolled away, when merchan- 
dize was more wearisome than books, and Albert 
had returned home to assist his father in the more 
humble labors of the farm. 

But, when Edmund was about to graduate from 
coll.ge, his former associate waited upon him, 
and detailed, in glowing colors, the magnificent 
prospects of wealth and grandeur which awaited 
him, in a land agency in which he was about to 
engage. ‘This latter business called him out of 
the country, and Edmund lost sight of his friend 
for many years. 

He had himself, in the meanwhile, in one al- 
most unvaried track, and by toilsome persever- 
ance, risen step by step, until he had established 
his reputation for learning and stability of char- 
acter, and he now sat, honored and esteemed, 
among the judges of his native land. 

Among the prisoners who were one day tried 
before him, was one with whose appearance he 
was particularly interested. The name, how- 
ever, was unknown to him, and he suppressed 
any further curiosity, while he attended to the 
discharge of his official duty. The crime for 
which this prisoner was arraigned was forgery, 
and the circumstances of the case developed a 
long train of irregularities and vicious practices. 
As the trial proceeded, it was ascertained that 
the offender had, at different times, passed un- 
der various names, until it was now doubtful 
which of right belonged tohim. Among others, 
Edmund at last recognized that of his old friend, 
and his feelings compelled him to avail himself 
of an early pretext to adjourn the court. 


? 


.|upon my ear, and again all was hushed. 


In the evening he waited upon Albert, and 
drew from him the history of his life. It was 
one of many changes, not unmarked by darker 
hues, and all were traced to the fatal privilege 
of choosing to change his employment, whenever 
it became for a time disagreeable to him. The 
guilty man appeared deeply penitent for his er- 
ror; and, although sentenced in course of law, 
was soon liberated by the exertions of his friend. 
But alas! he was fitted for no regular em- 
ployment, for he had not continued sufficiently 
long in any to become a proficient ; and all his 
established habits seemed to conspire to prepare 
him for temptation, so that he soon relapsed into 
his former practices ; and illustrated, by his mis- 
erable life, and more pitiable end, the fatal con- 
sequences of choosing, not that which is expe- 
dient, but that which is agreeable.—Bap. Adv. 





A SCENE IN EUROPE. 

At the foot of a lofty hill, crowned tothe sum- 
mit with the richest verdure, peeped out from 
among encircling bush-wood, and lofty elms, 
a miserable mud cabin. A cloud of smoke roll- 
ing up through the green trees, was the only 
sign that met my eye of its beinginhabited. The 
sun was up, and over the deep blue heavens the 
thin clouds lay sleeping. It was the hour be- 
tween sunrise and the full blaze of day. A still- 
ness seemed to lie around the spot, and I felt an 
indescribable sensation creep over me as I drew 
near the house of mourning. 1 paused at the en- 
trance. A low murmuring kind of sound stole 
I gen- 


if to ascertain, unnoticed, what was passing with- 
in. I saw at the first glance that death:-had been 
there. The apartment on the threshold of which 
I now stood, was of the meanest coustruction. It 
was without a single piece of furniture that de- 
served the name. In onecorner of it lay adead 
body stretched out, very slightly covered with a 
tattered coat, and a cold kind of horrible feeling 
run through my very soul, and J should probably 
have shrunk away from any further investigation, 
if 1 had not been suddenly arrested by a soft, 
sweet voice, mingled with a low groan, some- 
what like a death rattle, that seemed to issue 
from the same apartment. I turned my head 
around and beheld a sight that chained me, as if 
by magic to the ground; O, it was heart-thrill- 
ing to behold! On a bundle of straw, a woman, 
somewhat in years, lay apparently in the agonies 
of death. Nearher head hung, reclining in deep 
sorrow, a beautiful little half naked child. On 
one side, a lovely girl, about thirteen years of 
age knelt. <A Bible clasped in her thin, slender 
hands, with which she was endeavoring to com- 
fort her dying mother. I instantly recognized 
two of my Sabbath Schoo] children. The meet- 
ing was affecting. ‘They had been without food 
for some days. The mother died next day in 
the triumph of that faith which her little daugh- 
ter taught her out of the Bible. The girls grew 
up to be respectable members of society, and one 
of them has been a teacher in a Sabbath School 
for several years.— Dover Gazette. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
REMEMBRANCE OF FORMER DAYS, 

When are we too old to be made better? 
When are we beyond the reach of the associa- 
tions of our childhood? Will not the return to 
old familiar scenes—a strain of music—the 
sight of a book, or some other circumstance, ap- 
parently trivial, awaken the deepest emotions of 
the heart, and perhaps give rise to reflections 
which may alter the whole character? 

The Youth’s Companion—this humble and un- 
pretending little paper has found its way through 
our land—it may be seen lying on the same ta- 
ble with the first literary works, and most dis- 





tinguished periodicals of the day. Love allows 


tly opened the door and bent myself forward as’ 


it a place there, and it may perchance be found 
in near companionship with the works of science 
or theology in the study of some fond father, 
whose affections have not been brought into such 
captivity to his favorite pursuit, that a gentle 
footstep is not occasionally heard there, and a 
sweet voice saying, ‘‘ Here is more about Or- 
phan Willie, dear father—and please take me 
on your knee, and read it.”” Could any parent 
turn a deaf ear to such a visitant? If I mistake 
not, the pen would have a respite of some ten 
minutes, or the open volume would be laid aside 
to enjoy with the dear intruder, the perusal of 
that most touching story which has made many a 
heart love the unknown writer, and brought the 
tear into other than youthful eyes. 

The student returns to his home in his college 
vacation, and as the Youth’s Companion is wel- 
comed by. the young brother or sister, he remem- 
bers the joy and pride which he used to feel as 
he took it from the office directed in his own name, 
considering himself by its possession, quite equal 
in importance to his father, in the ownership of 
the Edinboro’ and North American Reviews. 

And again he likes to look over its columns— 
speculating as to the comparative literary merit 
of the articles now, and ten years ago. ‘True, he 
finds nothing as abstruse as the metaphysics of 
Coleridge, or as classic as the page of Homer or 
Euripides—no allusion to 

“Tmmortal Greece, dear land of glorious lays ;” 
and in its simple illustrations, 

“ The olive wreath, the ivied wand, 

The sword in myrtles drest” 
have no part—but thoughts are woven by akind 
hand such as the young heart can love, and they 
‘*tell of heaven,” and lead the way. It may be 
he reads only to criticise—it may be with a wish 
that the solemn thoughts of other years might be 
again revived by its plain and simple truths. 

The elder daughter has arrived at woman- 
hood. Her mind is cultivated—her taste refined 
—her heart renewed—shé enjoys with a keen 
relish her hours of literary leisure, but. the duty 
of participating in the joys of her young sisters 
and brothers, is not forgotten—and she - will 
readily turn. from works of deeper thou nt, to 
spend an hour with them.in readiog their new 
paper—(a word which gives a zest to almost 
every enjoyment in childhocd ,) and in her pres- 
ent pure enjoyment, with that little band around 
her, she forgets that she has any pursuits of a 
higher character than theirs. 

The mother hails with quiet pleasure, the 
weekly return of the little messenger—she fears 
not to place it in the hands of her child, for she 
knows that its 

“ Gentle teaching sweetly blends 
With the clear light of Truth ;” 
and on its silent and constant influence does she 
depend ina great degree for the formation of 
correct habits of thinking and acting. 

With a bound volume of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion (containing the years 1829, ’30 and ’31) which 
now lies in our sitting-room, for the pleasure and 
improvement of the younger members of our 
family, is connected some of the sweetest and 
most hallowed recollections of my life. 1 love 
to look back upon ‘hose sunny days—to recall 
hours with the joys of which, but one sorrow 
was linked, that they could not last. 

How distinctly can I see at this moment, as if 
it were but yesterday, a graceful form gliding 
into our pleasant parlor—her blue hat thrown 
back, her fair hair falling in rich curls over her 
shoulders; her face beaming with intelligence and 
affection as a welcome greeted her from the cir- 
cle she so dearlyyoved. Smilingly, she held up 
a folded paper which all were glad to see, but it 
invariably was placed in one dear hand—the aged 
grandfather who sat wrapped in his dressing- 
gown, in his high, cushioned arm-chair, was: the 
favored receiver—and the approach of his young 





favorite would cause him at any moment to lay 
aside the volume in which he was reading, or 
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perhaps rouse him from a nap—the spectacles 
would be adjusted—and he became a partaker in 
the feast provided for his young friends. 

Then after a reading from each, and a visit to 
the Sabbath School, where a portion was read to 
her class, its owner would carefully iron the 
paper, file it in order with the preceding num- 
bers, that it might be ready for binding. Time 
has wrought changes since those sweet days. 

“ A chair is vacant now! 

A cheerful eye and a contented face, 

Have left, for aye, their wonted dwelling place ; 
And we must bow! 

A blessing’s gone! a noble form is riven, 

To darken this cold earth, and gladden Heaven.” 

Not many months elapsed after the departure 
of the venerable grandparent before his beloved 
and favorite child was gathered among those who 
sit at Jesus’ feet. M. R. T. 
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BEFORE HONOR IS HUMILITY.=-No, 2. 


Long did the plant meditate on the strange disclosures 
of the violet, and when she spoke again it was to ask, 

“How can I prevail upon him to do for me what I 
want ?” 

“ He is ever ready,” answered the violet to help those 
who seek his aid; nay, if I'mistake not, you have al- 
ready felt his secret influences, or you would not be in 
so different a state of feeling from your former one.” 

“ But,” resumed the plant, “if he is willing to take 
away my disagreeable odor, why has he not already 
done so, and made me as fragrant as the lily or the 
honeysuckle >” 

“Such questions become you not,” replied the violet, 
“perhaps your ‘pride’ has been the cause. It is the 
humble only whom he assists.” 
~ & My pride ?” mused the plant—“ yes, that has been 
the cause. Oh, how foolish, how absurd, how inexcusa- 
ble such pride in me.” 

After another pause she asked again; “ Which does 

ur master consider the most beautiful plant in the 
guiten ?” 

“T do not know,” replied the violet, “ but he does not 
estimate the value of a plant by the beauty of its flow- 


‘ ers. Some of the plants in the garden possess remarka- 


ble healing properties, while others yield only deadly 
poisons.” 

And now the plant wished and yet feared to ask an- 
other question. “ Does any healing medicine distil from 
my root?” but she hesitated, and when at length she 
did propose it, the violet replied, “ask the gardener.” 

Impatiently did the repentant plant wait for her own- 
er’s diurnal visit, and many were her musings while thus 
waiting. She thought of his constant and unwearied 
care, of the trouble and labor he had expendcd on her as 
she had vainly imagined on account of her superior 
beauty, but as she now saw from pity only. She re- 
membered how much he must have suffered in this con- 
stant attendance from her intolerable odor, and oh how 
she mourned that she had never once thanked him for 
all his love. : 

The evening twilight at last came, and with it came 
the gardener. The humbled and sorrowing plant pour- 
ed forth to him her confessions and self-reproaches, her 
expressions of gratitude, of sorrow and of fear, and her 
anxious queries respecting’herself. In answer to these 
last, he told her gently and gradually the truths, which 
she but half suspected about her hurtful and noxious 
qualities. He spoke of the virulent poison which distil- 
led from her roots and branches, and of the pernicious at- 
mosphere which she breathed around her; yet he failed 
not to intermingle with these disclosures words of kind- 
ness and encouragement. Finally, he asked if she was 
willing that her outward form should correspond to these 
inward noxious qualities, so as to be a true index of them. 
The plant shrunk from this trial. What, to meet the 
scornful and wondering gaze of those on whom she had 
looked down with contempt! But she reflected that she 


needed just such a humiliation, and she consented to the 
proposition of her kind friend. Immediately, she was 
borne to the side of a clear brook, where on looking 
down, she saw reflected her new image. And oh, how 
loathsome and revolting was her form now! Hardly 
could she bear the sight herself; but as she reflected, 
“Such an appearance have I always presented to the 
eye of my kind master,” and submitted in true lowliness 
of mind to seem what she was, many of the loathsome 
scales which covered her, fell off. With joy and grati- 
tude did she perceive the change, and recognize the ful- 
filment of her kind friend’s promise, 

And now began a new era in the life of the hitherto 
proud plant. With shame and self-abasement unuttera- 
ble, she reflected on her former lofty and haughty spirit, 
so wholly unjustified by any thing in her character or 
qualities. She was now ready to think herself the low- 
est and meanest of all the inhabitants of the garden; 
and if ever for a time her former proud fancies returned, 
she checked them with an indignation at herself strong- 
er than she had ever felt towards another. At first, this 
happened pretty often, for the habit of years could not 
be changed ina moment. Another temptation, too, she 
found very hard to resist. Whenever, in consequence of 
the exercise of any right feeling, a new improvement 
had taken place in her looks, she was tempted to as- 
sume some credit to herself for the change, instead of 
ascribing the praise to her master. But on such occa- 
sions, the excrescence, the withered leaf, or the unsight- 
ly thorn returned; and thus she was taught not to be 
vain-glorious. Gradually she learned what were the 
tempers which displeased her master, and what were 
those which he required. Whenever she looked té- 
wards him with gratitude, or towards her companions 
with benevolence and tenderness, some beauty appeared, 
a delicate green leaf, or a white flower; but whenever 
contempt, or envy, or pride arose, the flowers fell off, and 


benefit of the good example before his children, if for no 
other reason. But her entreaties availed nothing. At 
length she thought of the following plan. They had a 
lovely daughter about eight years of age, who attended 
the Sabbath School and ie deeply interested in her 
lessons. She always wished her mother to hear her re- 
cite her verses and talk with her about it. The mother 
was very happy to give this attention to her little daugh- 
ter, but she said to her one day, carry the Bible to your 
father, he will hear you. The father took the divine 
book, for it was handed him by a loved child. He con- 
tinues to listen to her as often as she wishes to go over 
her lesson ; never objects. In this way he was lead to 
an occasional examination of the Scriptures. What may 
not a child do, when a messenger with God’s truth. 
[Sabbath School Treasury. 


—_— 
Advantage of Female Conversation. 


Talk to women, talk to women as much as you can. 
This is the best school to give you fluency. They too, 
will rally you on many points, and as they are women, 
you will not be offended. Nothing is of so much im- 
portance, and of so much use, to a young man entering 
life, as to be well criticised by women. It is impossible 
to get rid of those thousand bad habits which we pick up 
in boyhood without this supervision. Unfortunately you 
may have no sisters. But never be offended if a woman 
rally you. Encourage her. Otherwise you will never 
be free from your awkwardness, and certainly never 
learn to dress.— Operatives’ Journal. 

———— 
Goliah of Gath. 

The following account of this giant is extracted from 
Malcom’s Bible Dictionary. “Goliah of Gath was 11 
feet, 4 inches in height; his brazen hemlet weighed 15 
Ibs.; his target or collar, affixed between his shoulders 
to defend his neck, about 30; his spear was 26 feet long, 
and weighed 58 Ibs. its head weighing 38; his sword 4; 
his greaves on his legs 30; and his coat of mail 130! 
making in all 223 lbs.”—Jb. 


— 
Singular Definition. 


A little girl asked her sister, “ What is chaos that ps 
pa read about?” The other child replied, “ Why its 





the deformities re-appeared. 

Many times did the weak and tempted plant droop and 
faint under some experiences of the latter kind, and 
many times did she despair of ever becoming as beauti- 
ful and as fragrant as some of her companions. But at 
such times the gardener appeared to cheer and encour- 
age her; and whenever in her distress she called for him 
he came to her aid. Slowly but perpetually, the change 
went on; one deformity after another disappeared ; one 
beauty and grace after another was added till the re- 
newed plant stood forth perfect in form, and color, and 
fragrance; her external beauty only an index of the 
loveliness within. L. 








VARIETY. 








Let Me Pray First. 


A very intelligent little girl was passing quietly 
through the streets of a certain city, a short time since, 
when she came toa spot where several idle boys were 
amusing themselves in the very dangerous practice of 
throwing stones. Not observing the boys, one of them 
by accident threw a stone towards her, which struck her 
a cruel blow in the eye. 

She was carried home in great agony. The surgeon 
was sent for, and a very painful operation was declared 
necessary. When the time came, and the surgeon had 
taken out his instruments, she lay in her father’s arms, 
and he asked her if she was ready. “No, father—nei 
yet,” she replied. “What do you wish us to wait fo., 
my child?” “I want to kneel in your lap, and pray to 
Jesus, first,” she answered. And then kneeling, she 
prayed a few moments, and.afterwards submitted to the 
operation with a patience worthy of a woman. 

How beautifully this little girl appears, under those 
trying circumstances! Surely, Jesus heard the prayer 
she made in that hour; and He will love every child that 
calls upon His name. Let every ~ and girl Jearn to 
pray; and let idle boys be careful how they throw 
stones.—S. S. 


Messenger. 
———— 


The Object Gained. 

A father, who had for many years neglected the Sab- 
bath and all meetings, as habitually neglected the Bible. 
This neglect, as was natural, soon settled into a strong 
aversion to the Scriptures. This was painful to his pious 





wife, and she often urged him to read the Bible, for the 


a great pile of nothing, and no place to put it in.” 














POETRY. 








From “ Fresh Flowers.*" 


THE BOY WHO TOLD A LIE. 


The mother looked pale and her heart wassad, 
She seemed to have nothing to make her glad; 
She silently sat with tears in her eye, 

For her dear little boy had told a lie. 

He was a pleasant affectionate child, 

His ways were winning, his temper was miid, 
There was joy and love in his soft blue eye ; 
But O, this sweet boy had told a lie! 

He stood by the window alone within, 

And he felt his soul was stained with sin. 

And his mother could hear him sob and cry, 
Because he had told her that wicked lie. 


Then he came and leaned by his mother’s side, 

And asked for a kiss, which she denied. 

He told her with many a penitent sigh, 

That he never would tell another lie. 

Then she took his small hands within her own, 

And bade him before her kneel gently down, 

And she kissed his cheek, while he looked on hich, 

And prayed to be pardoned for telling the lie. 
—= = 


Is GOD MY FRIEND 


“ Mother, who made the vine that creeps 
Beside the mossy wall ?” 

«“*T was God, my child, whu never sieeps ; 
Who watches over all.” 

“ He made the bright and beauteous flowers 
And every thing we see ; 

He blesses all thy. infant hours, 
And is a friend to thee.” 

“ My friend, mamma? Is God my friend ? 
The God who lives above >” 

“ Yes—it is he who'll condescend 
To bless thee with his love. 

“Then go to him, my child, to-day, 
He will thy Father be; 

And when he takes thy soul away, 
Thou shalt his glory see.” 

«J will, mamma—I will resign 
All earthly good for heaven; — 

How sweet to call the Saviour mine 





To know my sins forgiven !” 
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